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ABSTRACT 

- .... This report, exaidnes both the divergent and common 

features of university language centers in Europe, focusing primarily 
.on their aims* . structures, and methods of operation. -Hajor sections 
..examine, the development, and types of universi^ language centers. The 
...types include, .c;) comprehensive centers,, (2). centers mainly devoted 
to the teaching of. non^linguists, |3) multi-purpose centers, (H) 
centers oriented toward rc^searqh and the teaching of applied 
linguistics, and |5) centers oriented toward, the training of 
teachers. Appendixes examine the status of language centers and 
include an address and manning list of existing language centers. 
.(RL) 
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a. ««». Of rrt«no. ..t V th. CounoU of lurop. strt. tUt this 
.t»d)- « -ft. rol. «^ rtruotuP. Of «iv„rtty Ung^g, c«,t„. m 



ahou].d t 



(•) tid» into aoeount th« coneltiaione of t>,*> 1970 BAAL " 
se^^on fUaotio« of university Lanjia^ 

(b) ttwOna th* diYergwit and eonon features of 

^vwsity language Centres, in Europe, their aims, 
structures and methods." 

The selection of units to he included in this study was not easy. 
ThB tea 'Language Centre* is well-know in the United KingdOB and in 

hut in other fcropean countries a sindlar unit would be called 
• l>ei«rt»«t (or Institute or Centre) of AppUed Uaguiatice. To add 
to the ocnfueion the n«e •lanffxage C«itre. is s«etiaes used hoth by 
•o- language laboratories and by seme departments or stdiools of modem 
lang^agas. 

fhe following criteria were observed to dete^e whether a unit 
fell vithin the scope of this etudyi 

• university. This has 
SSiSi-*^® «xcluaion both of national bodies like 
OfflDIF and of Institutions recognised by I uni^sity 
but not forming part of it. like the CeJtre AudS! ^ 
Visuel de Langues Vodemes (CATOill) at Vichyi 

!..? ^''^ «~ •eade.lc staff and function, 
whose ataff exercise merely a superviBory rolei 

(o) a Centre must have an interdepartmental or Inter^faeulty 
^liStJ^***^ " «y ^ •tt.ched administrativelTto 



In the general discussion the term *Lati£^iag6 Centre* will be used, 
for the description of an individual unit its own name will be aoiployad* 



A Survey of Language Centres undertalcen by Sr* R«B.K* Hartmann in 
connection with the BAAL seminar provided the factual data for Language 
Centres in the United Kingdomf information about other countries was 
obtained by questionnaires, supplemented by a brief visit to selected 
Centres in the Netherlands, the Federal Republic of Germany, France e:ad 
Belgium (7th • 15th June 1971 )• 

I acknowledge with thanks the assistance of the many colleagues who 
filled in the questionnaire, often adding supplementary infftxmation, and 
wish to express my special thanks to the following for their helpfulness 
or hospitalityi Jtr. K.B. Bauscb (Saarbnicken), Prof. T. Chftlon (Hancy)^ 
Mr. J.M. Christophe (Ouohes), Dr. P. Bennin^us (Bochum), Dr. J.A. van Ek 
(Utrecht), Dr. T.J.M. van Bis (Nijmegen), Prof. L.K. Engels (Louvain), Dr. 
U. Gill (Besaii9on), Mile B. Grandcolas (Vincennes), Mr. A. Llasera (Paris), 
Prof. B. Pettier (Paris), Prof. M. Wajskop (Brussels). 

In a survey conducted mainly by questionnaires some units that 
should have been included may not have been reacked and some information 
may have been wrongly interpreted. Xf any suchSerrors have been connitted, 
an apology is hereby made. It is hoped that they have not affected the 
general lines of the study. 



ME JEVELOf MEMT OF UMIVERSITY LAHGUA(ffi Cm!BSS 
MoveaantB for the Tate mn of unlvarqity language atudlaa 
Uhiveralty Lan«uag» Cantras are one product of the new attitude to language 
teaching that developed in the U.S.A. and in most countries of Europe in 
the sixties. OJhat period is sufficiently near to the present to make a 
lengthy exposition unnecessary} its chief characteristics may Im suiiBarieed 
as follows t 

1. The importance of modern languages was reaffirmed. This renewed 
interest was ezpresseo'. in the resolutions ty the European Ministers 
of Education in 1961 and 1962 advocating the expansion and 
improvement of modern language teaching, in the founding of jouraela 
and associations to promote the study of language and language 
teaching (CAL 1959, IHAL 1963, C811IL 1964, AILA I964, followed hy a 
number of national associationB of Applied Linguistics and the 
rapid growth in the num'ber of people learning languages. 

2. Knowledge of modern languages was now required by students of 
many disoiplinesi science, econonics, history, eijgineering. It 
was dear that as the international contacts multiplied «nd the 
exchange of information spread this need would grow. 

3. University departments of modem languages were criticised on 
I several counts 1^ ' 

(a) ^hsre the foreign language was considered an object of study 
the emphasis was still on its historical development rather 
than on its contemporary structurei 

(b) practical language teaching, though occupying a substantial 
amount of time in the students' currioulvm was considered of 



secondary ijnportanco to the study of literature or philology* 
In plaoes) e«g« in Oermanyi language teaching was left to 
non-*permanent staff} 

(c) The traditional and still widely maintained combination of 
language study with literary study ignored the wide range of 
subjects with which language study may be assooiatedi e«g* 
area studies, politiosf eoonomiosi science* In this limited 
combination the full irarie-ty of language use remained 
unei^lored} 

(d) few departments secjped willing and able to meet the special 
needs of those students who wanted to learn a foreign 
language to help them in their studies rather than for its 
own sake* 

A two-*fold reform of modern language studies at universities was 
therefore advocated i^^^ 

(a) the general study of language as a distinctive and important 
human activity and the analytical study of separate languages 

in their concemporary forms should be included in the curriculum 
of the language specialist) 

(b) the teachir4g of languages should be regarded as an academio 
activity in its own ri^t» Greater efficiency should be 
saof^t by better descriptions of the language to be tau^tf 
by a re^t'ninking of objectivesi content and methodSf by 
research and expe: iment. This scientific attitude , applying 
the findings of linguistics^ should not only inform language 



teaching at university liut also be imparted to those who 
would themselves become teachers of modern languages. 
5. As a powerful aid to better language teaching the language laboratory 
offered itself. Introduced into Europe at the beginning of the 
sixties, it promised to be even more suitable for university work 
than the newly developed audio-visual courses. 
The emergence of Languafia CentraH 

Ofhe reactions of university language depai^tments to the criticians and 
proposals have varied widelyi the majority have continued to follow lon^ 
established practice, if modern equipment was bought it constituted an 
addition that rarely produced any deep reorganisation of course organisation. 
Some departments have reformed their courses by allowing more options, 
introducing linguistics or regional atudies into the syllabus, and 
integrating the language laboratory with departmental language teaching. 

(4) 

Other universities however have sought to effect reform in a more radical 
way, by setting up a unit or centre comnitted to the study and practice of 
better language teaching methods, performing ftmctions that language 
departments had been unable or unwilling to" carry out, Operating aoross 
departmental boundaries and well-equipped with technical facilities. 
Not all countries have experimented with this institution. None have been 
set up in Austria, Spain and Turkey, their number in Italy, Switzerland 
and the Scandinavian countries is anall. However several have been 
established in Prance and Belgium, about a quarter of the British 
universities and all the six Dutch universities possess a Language Centre. 
Interest in Germany is growing rapidly. In I97I ovar 30 Centres were 
active in Western Europe. A list of them is given belowi (5) 



Balfiium 

Brussels 
(Free University) 

Leuven 
(Ihitoh speaking) 

Louvain (Stench 
speaking) 

Liege 

Hons 



DeMiark 
Aarhus 



Franoe 

Besanoon 
Hanoy^ 
Strasliourg 
Vinoennea 
(Paris) 



German yed# Rep> 

Boohum 

Erlangen 

Konstan2 



Holland 

Amsterdam 
(state University) 

Amsterdam 
(Free University) 

Groningen 

Nijm9gen 

Utrecht 



Italy 

Borne 
Bolo^ia 



Norway 
Oslo 



Sffitaerland T1Vt^ 4:111^ pw^nr^ 

Neuchatel Bixl^eck College 

(London University) 

Eaitt Anglia 

Essex* 

Kent 

Newcastle 

Vottin^^iam 

Shef:?ield 

Southunpton 

Ulster 

Yoric 



* The following centres in Germany are planned 1 

Bielefeld 
Bonn 

Gottingen 

Marhiu.*g 

Regenshu??g 

Stuttgart 

Trier 

Tubingen 



Tho pattTTi of davloMiaia-^ 

ir on* Bakes a brief ehronologioal survey of the develoment of Un«uagt 
Centres (of. Table I p.8 ) u will be noticed that the earliest foundation, 
date back to 1959. They were in France, at Besan^on and Haney, and in 
Belgiu. at uVse. Their aain ccnoen «ae with noo-specialist Un«aa«e 
etttdents and with the training of teacher, in the use of audio-timial ooutm. 
ud the lan^uge laboratory* 
19^9-106^ 

Between 1959 tad I963 a nuaber of lan«uate laboratory unit.^ard the 
Inatitut d« Ihonetique, incorporating a Centre Audio-Viswi, .t th. free 
Univereity of Brussels^ were founded. 

Oie two years 1964 and 1965 represent the sost iavortant period in thi 
dewelojiMnt of the Centres. Ten were established in .iz cowtrie.. Two 
features are noteworthy about thtni 

(•) three Centres were at new universities, where new ideas could acre 
easily be put into practice. The earliest, the nest radisal and 
the first to be called 'Langaaee Centre* was at the University of 
Essex, in the United Kingdom (1964). The year before, 1^ the 
Planning stage of the new university was cooplete, its Vice^Jhancellor 
had thus described the ftmction of the new unit in a radio tecadoasti 
"We should like to encourage students tt<m every part of tte 
univeraity to learn a language. And we should like to provide the 
facilities for really practical instruction, to allow a .tudeat to 
understand a language and speak it fluently, fe propose, therefore, 
e new venture in language teaching, a languages centre, whi<i^ will be 
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1965 


Groningen (?) 

Newcastle 

Sheffield 


Kent 

Louvain 

Mons 

Oslo 

Utrecht 

York 

Neuchatel 
Nottingham * 


1964 


Amsterdam 
(State Un.) 
East Anglia 
Nijmegen 
Southampton 


Essex 
Leuven 


1963 


Amsterdam 
(Free Un.) 
Nottingham 
Strasbourg 
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indep«d.nt of any departaent . . . By concentratir.? our l»ng^ 
taacMpg in oae cantre wa intand not only to provida tho baat- 
poBsibla facmtias Init alao to pranota tha atudy of ^pliad 
linguiatiea, aapacially naw aathoda of taachJag languagaa;" 
Though tia pattam of Baaax was not adoptad in othar naw British 
univaraitiaa, tha novalty of tha approach and tha nmnyatdad 
•etivity in i*ich tha naw «ait angegad »da tha coucapt of • 
l«nfiwaea Cantra widaly known} 
(h) two Of tha Cantra. had orf^idly bai . languaga laboratory units. 
Tha aiparianca gainad through a divalopnant of adueational 
tachnology had atlimilatad naw thinking about principle and 
wthoda of taaohing languagaa and h*i lad to tha aatabliahmant 
of aaw aoadaadc units to puraua thoaa studies in appllad 
linguistics taantienad by tha Vioa-Chancallcr of Essex. 5his 

procaas bacomaa particulai^ly notioaabla in tha sucoaading yaars. 

1965-1960 

Tha pariod batwaan 1965 and 1969 saac faw naw foui.dations «id «t incra.sa 
in tha niBbar cf languaga laboratory units which obtain tha status of 
L«iguaga Cantras.. By than rafarancas to tha activities and potaatiCiiias 
of Languaga Cantras bagln to appear, mainly in tha Unitad Xingdaa. althouflh 
critical di:jou88ion of tha concept of Languaga Cantras it rara.^^) 
I969-IQ71 

Tk. main d.valoi«ant since 1969 iu tha auddan growth of interest iu I«^.g, 
Ceutras in Oe«.ny. Up to 1957 only very few universities were .napped with 
• language laboratory, and no univarolty possessed a dep^^tnant of appUaa 
Unguiatios.C8) ^ 1965 onward criticis. of the orcan^aation of l^g. 



teaching at the universities grows and the proposal to entrust all the 
language teaching in a university to one Language Centre is fddely 
discussed and gains much support* Three Centres have been estahlislied 
since 19^9 and a further ei£^t are planned to start ^functioning between 
1971 BXid. 1973* Five of the Centres are in new universities 9 six in older 
ones* 

The functions of Iiamniaige Centres 

Language Centres vary in slzey statusi soopet in the reasons for their 
foundation and the mode of their developnent* Some^ as we have seen^ were 
conceived and set up as integral parts of new uxiiversitiesy others have had 
to find their role in an established framework} some are attached 
administratively to a faculty, others operate under a central university 
body* Staff numbers range fjron 1 to 20, the scope of their work is 
influenced by the national system of eduoationy local provisions and 
particular needs* Howeveri ^t as the cosnon features of the European 
tradition in univwsity language teaching outwei^ iiational variation^ so 
Language CentreSf arising of a reaction against that traditioni display 
more similarities than dif feroi^wos* It is therefore more useful to 
compare them in elation to their function than to consider the Centres 
in each country in turn* 

The functions of European Language Centres can be divided into three main 
categories f 



!• Teaching of cforeign languages 

a) to apociallst language students 

l) with fUU responsiUlitj 
ii) vitb shared responsibility 

b) to non-linguists 

i) to non-speeialist language studentSt vithin 
their degree structure or in voluntajqr 
courses* 

ii) to staff In voluntary courses* 

2. Teaching of mother tongue to foreign students and staff* 
B* ''^IP^lPff ^ applied linguistica and/or the nethcdology of foreiai 

This teaching is given to studentst to staff thsoui^ foxaal or 
informal ae*iAarS| to prospective and serving teachers* 
C* Research and develoaaent 

1* Besearch in general and applied linguistics* 
2* ]>evelopnent of teaching and testing materiali 
a) for own courses 
1>) for other hodies 
Most Language Centres perform some functions from each of the three 
categories. By taking into account the main emphasis of their activity^ 
it is possible to divide the 32 Centres into the following five groups* 
(l\ CciBPrehensive Centres ^ i*e* Centres which are responsible for all the 
language teaching in their university* The teaching of linguistics 
and/or the methodology of language teaching may also be part of their 
functiont but thqr do not teach the non-language coaponents of their 



1 



12. 

i 

students* degrae oourse* (4 Centres) 
(2) Centres mainly devoted to the teaching of noa-limaiiats . (8 Centres) 
^ V3) Malti-^puTDOse Centres, i.e. Centres whioh nsy teach specialist 

language students in oollahoration with the aodem language 

: departaentsy and also teaoh non*linguists. (13 Centres) 

» 

(4) Centres oriented towards researoh and the teaching of applied 

I 

linguistics, i.e. Centres lAtose language teaching serves sainly 
as a field for ohsanration and eiqperioent. Centres) 

t 

I (^) Centares oriented towards the training of teachers^ i«e. Centres 

X 

I which are prinarilj concerned with the initial or ln*servlce 

5 

|. training of teachers bat also teach language courses to interested 

'I 

i students and staff in the \iniversity. (2 Centre?) 

I 

i By considering each group separately hut relating it also to the others 

I we should he ahle to detect more clearly the conBon and divergent features 

I of the Centres. 
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!!• TYPES GP UNGI?AGE CESTSES 
1« Comprehenaive CentreB 

At present only the Language Centre at Essex and those in Germany are 

•comprehensive*. Since they developed in very different manner it is 

proposed to disctxss them separately first* 

a) The Lanmage Centre at Esaer 

The Language Centre at Essex was, as we have seen, the first to be 
established in the United Kingiom and is still the largest (I9 members 
of staff including 2 professors)- It provides all the university's 
teaching and research facilities in languages and linguistics. The 
appointment in I964 af Professor ?• Strevens, a well-known exponent 
• of the linguistic sciences, as its first Director and as Professor 
of Applied LinguifTtics ensured that the practical teaching of languages 
and the teaching of linguistics would be balanced. 
Administratively the Language Centre is an independent department, 
belonging to the School of Comparative Studies (which corresponds 
roufi^y to the Arts Faculty in other tmiversities) and to the School 
of Social Studies. Up till I97I the Centre itself has not offered 
a full degree coursej its role has been to provide language teeching 
to students in other departments. For instance all students in the 
School of Comparative Studies must study a foreign language in their 
coonron first year. 

Frcm October 1971 however an interesting development in the Centrals 
role will occur. It will offer its own degree course in Language, 
comprising ^he advanced study of a foreign language (Buasian or French), 
advanced sxudy of contemporary Jh&Lish, language in society and a 



special subject. The facilities for language study will still be 
available to interested sections of the university, hut the Centra 
seems to be changing its role at undergraduate level £rom that of a 
service centre to that of a full department. 
At post-graduate level the Centre has been very active from the 
start. Within a few years from its foundation it was offering an 
M.A# course in Applied Linguistics and one in Linguistics, and from 
1971 it will also offer ten-week courses for foreign teachers leading 
to a Certificate in Applied Linguistics and the Teaching of English. 
Among its research activities are an analysis of the contemporary 
Russian language, a speech research project and participation in two 
inter^university projects, a sociolinguistic portrait of a French 
town and the preparation of an advanced Spanish course. Two radio 
courses in Russian and French have been devised by members of tha 
Essex staff. 

T^) Comprehensive Language Centres in the Federal Republic of Germanyi 
plans and early realisations 

i) The General Situation 

In Germany interest in Language Centres has arisen, as elsewheref 
from discontent with the scope and standard of language teaching at 
university. Certain featixres of the German system ftirther aggravate 
the situation* Over 90^ of those studying modem languages at 
university intend to become secondary school teachers. Failure to 
acquire hi^ proficiency in the language and a thorough knowledge of 
its structure is particularly serious for them. The fact that senior 
members of staff rarely occupy themselves vath language teaching axit^. 



that this is left mainly to young foreign 'Lektcren' and to eaoondary 
BOhool teachers on a part*tiae basis is partioularly oritioised* The 
1>rief introduction to the principles of education during the university 
course and the guidance provided during the s<diool«-hased probationary 
period are also held to be inadequate preparation for language 
teaching* 

To carry out the necessary reforas an inter-faculty Language Centrey 
responsible for all the language teaching in a university and for the 
methodologioal training of future teaohers vas therefore advocated 
1^ ])r* F« Denningfaaus and ]>r* U* Bonnekaop of the University of Bodhua 
in a paperi ^2ur Notwendi£^it der Orundung von rreodspracheninstituten** 
(On the need for the establishment of foviffk Language Institutes)^^^ 
For soneiAiat different riasons the setting-up of a Language Centre 
has also been suggested by a number of theoretical linguistJi (e*g# 
H. ffeinridi from Bielefeld )^^^^ who vould like to replace the present 
departaents linked to sf^parate languages by two d^partnents of 
linguistics and literature^ eaoh dealing with the general problems of 
their discipllne« The Language Centre *b role would be to provide the 
practical knowledge of languages^ indispensable as a field for 
observation and as a bisis for theory# 

Finally} the Language Centre seems to fit well into the current 
oonc^t of *Oesamthoc^chule* (Comprehemiive University) in*^ which 
different institutions of HiiS^er Sducation in a locality would be 
drawn together for certain purposes* 

There has been remarkable support for the proposal to concentrate * 
all the universi'isy^^s language teaching into a Language Centre. It 
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was received favourably at two conferences on English and Romance 
Studies^^^^^and the Federal Scientific Council, the Wissenschaftsrat/^^^ 
adopted it as one of its recommendations for the future development 
of German hi^er education. As a result, three Centres have hegun 
to function in a limited way at BSrlangen, Konstanz and Bochum, and 
four more are at an advanced stage of planning at Trier, Marhurg, 
Regensburg and Bielefeld. Pour others will probably he set up by the 
mid-seventies at Tubingen, Stuttgart, Gottingen and Bonn. Cl3) 
The crucial issue about the Centres which may teach up to 40OO 
students is whether they will simply be service centres, rationalising 
and improving the language teaching process or whether they will be 
full departments, with wide research functions and their own 
professorships. A related issue is the degree of autonomy which 
the Centres will have in relation to the modern language departments 
or the departments of linguistics which will be responsible for other 
parts of the students' course. 

While these problems are keenly debated^**^ there has been little public 
discussion about the aims and content of language teaching at 
university, yet such discussions would seem valuable once the 
traditional link with literature and philology has been loosened. 
It seems taken for granted that language laboratories will play a 
largo role. 

These are important problems which will be solved differently in the 
different universities. Once they are solved, the Gennan Centres 
should reap the benefits that size brings with iti greater resources. 



specialist knowledge available readily^ easy exchanges of views, 
ii) Individual Language Centres alreads: eataT}lished 
At Erlangen the estalilishment of a Language Centre in 1969 has meant 
priottPily that the Centre has taken over language teaching for^atout 
1300 studentsy previously taoc^t h; modem language departments 
and by the section of German for Foreigners. Some of the modem 
languages department staff also transferred to the Centre^ five 
new posts of section leaders have been created. An increased grant 
has made possible the start of special courses for non-language 
students* So far the heavy teaching load has delayed rer>earchy but 
work is proceeding on an entrance test in Sta^ish. Until a SireciiQr 
is appointed (the main difficxaty, so far) the responaibili-sy for 
the Centre is held by a Board in which the modem language departments 
are strongly represented* 

Konstang is a new university whose student numbers are escpecttd to 
rise from $00 in 1970/71 to 3OOO in 1976. A Language Teaching Centre 
was envisaged from the start and set up in I969 with the tr^sk at teaching 
'practical competence in foreign languages. * The present staff would 
like to enlarge this function to that of providing methodological 
training to future teachers} they urge the need for research and 
for the appointment of well qualified permanent staff. The Centra ie at 
present directed by a Committee. 

At Bochum a Forei^x Language Institute, which develOL>ed out of a 
language laboratory \mit (1966) expects to have its statutes ratified 
by the end of 1971* By 1975 the student populatios: of the university, 
now 10|000^will rise to I69OCO1 of whom 4000 may ne^ language teaching 



(2000 specialists and 2000 fron other disciplines). Dr. Dennin^aus 
and Dr. Bonnekamp are insistent that the Institute shall not only 
teach but also engage in the research necessary for the preparation 
of its teaching material {e.g. language analysis, contractive studies, 
psychology of foreign language learning, application of different 
media, testing procedures). Among the large staff anticipated (over lOO) 
there should therefore be senior staff in applied and mathematical 
linguistics, methodology and educational psycholog;/ as well as 
specialists in the various languages. Extensive technical installations 
are planned in support, including over 400 la)igt:age laboratory positions 
of different types o 

The central function of the staff will be the production of teaching 
material for the Institute (and perhaps later foi» other educational 
bodies). Team projects will bring specialists together for preparatory 
research, teaching and testing. Students in later stages of their course 
will also join these teams to gain practice in language research In the 
construction of teaching material and in actual teaching. Dr. 
Denninghaus and Dr. Bonnekamp believe that it will be possible to U3€ 
the principles of prograDmng and the products of educational technology 
to create teaching material that a student can use indepandently of a 
teacher cr a laboratory provided he has audio or video -equipment at his 
disposal # 

An impressive start' has already been made. For 197l/7f financial 
support has been received for 26 new appointments, maini.y to staff 
eight three-man teams to prepare eight new courses in thc^ main 



languagasy four Intended for class teaching and four for self* 
instruction* 

iii) Centres planned for 1972->1973 

At the new University of Trier a Language Centre will opiin in 1971/72* 
Zt will be attached to the modem language departments at firsts but 
perhaps become Independent later* The appointment of two Professore 
of Applied Linguistics has been agreed* At Marburg and Re|eensburff 
the plans have not yet been fully approved* At Marburg an extensive 
programme of teaching and research has been proposed in six fields. 
Including communication theory, oontrastive linguistics etc* 
Although Blele;ffeld will not receive its first students until 1972/73 
draft plans for the Language Teaching Centre have already been 
formulated by Professor Welnrich* In addition to the major luropean 
languages in their modem and older form, Latin and Qreek, and some 
non-Indo-Suropean languages will be taught* The courses will also be 
open to students from two nearby colleges* The large xiniversity 
department of linguieties will be reeponsible for fimdamental research! 
the Centre *s research would concentrate on the evaluation of its own 
courses and material* A staff of 30 including several Associate Professors 
(*9kudienprofe8sor*) is envisaged* 

iv) Centres planned for 1974^1975 

Plane for a large Centre at Stuttgart for over 4000 students include 
a full research programme and 3 chairs* At Tubingen the language 
laboratory now housed in the 'Centre for new learning media* of the 
Bducation Faculty will develop into a Centre, and at Bonn one section 
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of the Institute for Connunication Research and Fhonetlcsy at present 
concerned solely with research into language teachingt is expected to 
start teaching once a laboratory is received in 1972« At Q&ttingen 
no deoision has yet heen reached on whether to set up a service centre 
for the modem language departments or an autonomous Language Centre* 
2. Centres mainly devoted to the teachinf: of non-^linguists 
The increased need for a Icnovledge of foreign languages by non^language 
j students and staff for their specialist disciplines has been. one of the main 

i 

\ features in the interdependent technological countries of Western Zkirope« 

\ Often language departments have organised courses to meet this need^ several 

Snglish universities now offer combined courses in a foreie^ language and 

i a technical or scientific subject ^ and recent changes in the Frencn and 

I 

Italian regulations have allowed a more flexible choice of subjects. 
However there are still a number of tmiversities where modem language 
departments have been unable or unwilling to accept thia new commitment^ 
or where it has been thouc^t preferable to entrust the mw and difficult 
task of preparing specialist course to a separate unit* (The teaching of 
non-'linguists has indeed become one of the main tasks of Language Centres 
almost everywhere* Many have also made.it their concern to offer 
language instruction to the growing number of students and staff who go 
to stixdy abroad and meet serious language problems on arrival« 
fn.\e experience of five Centres that were created with the express purpose 
of providing for non^linguists illustrates the contribution that Langua^'e 
Centres are making in this field) and some of the problems tbaii they ar^i 
meeting* Four of the Centres are at old Belgian universities ^ one lii 
part of a new English foundation* The Itodem Language Service at Libg^y 
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one of the earliest Centres in Surope was eatal^liahed in 1959 to faoilitate 
the reading of apeoialiaed texts in foreign languagaa* The Institute of 
Phonetics at the Sree Ibiveraity of Brussels (1962} is ooqposed of a Besearoh 
Lahoratory for S3q;)eriiDental Phonetics and of a Service of Applied Linguistics 9 
lAdoh at firsty under the nne of Axidio-Visual Centre^ concentrated on short 
intensive courses and has now developed a sustained prograne of teaching 
and research* ^e two Institutes of Modem Languages at the Catholic 
Univeraity of Louvain^ the former in the Dutch section (and therefore called 
Leuven in this study)! "Oie latter in the Trench secticny vere set up in 
I9^k and 1965 respectively to provide practical language ccnpetence* The 
Language Centre at the University of Kent at Canterbury was planned fron 
the foundation of the new university in I965 to provide service courses foe? 
the faculties* Because of its more narrowly defined original role it will 
he considered separately* 
I finally two Centres will he descrihed^eaoh of which again falls into a 

slie^tly different oategoryy the Bepartnent of Linguistics at Hons and the 
Institute of Foreign Languages in Bosie. 

e) The Belgian Centres at Liege> Brusaels^ Leuveft mn^ LQyvmj |i 

The extent to which these Centres have met a real need is shown Isy their 
size and scope* They have a staff of between 20 and 30f the number 
of studtnts at Brussels has risen fron 42 in 1962/1963 to 96O in 
1970/1971 9 and at Liege has reached 2000, in each of the two Centres 
at Louvain over a dozen languages are tau£^t including Arabic 1 Chinese 
and Swahili (althoa^ Liege and Brussels concentrate on the major 
Suropsan languages)| four language laboratories with almcat 90 
O positions era availirble at firusselsy Leaven and Louvain* 
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Courses are given at various levels and with different objectives^ 
Leuven provides English oourses for doctors and agricultural 
soientistsf L^ege produced an intensive Spanish course for staff and 
students on a technical aid project in Latin imericay all four Centres 
cater for the needs of social scientists and econoodsts and provide 
courses in French and Dutch hoth as foreisi and second language* 
OJhou^ acne of the courses are offered by the Centres on their oto inlttatlw 
in response to an observed need the existence of a Centre has 
encouraged departments to introduce or extend a language ccnponent 
in their degree course* Liege started with evening courseSf which 
still continue^ but soon the Separtoents of Civil Engineeringf Law and 
Business Administration asked to have regular. courses provided during 
the day* Xhe experience of the Institute of Phonetics in Brussels 
shows how specialist knowledge can enhance the effectiveness of 
language teachixxg* In I966 the Commerce Department , which had grown 
increasingly dissatisfied with its arrangements for the teaching of 
English and Dutch to its students jSsked the Institute to take over the 
teaching* The new course, which starts with an intensive first year 
of 180 hows and requires 60 hours in the second and third year, enables 
students to follow leottires given in the foreign language in the fourth 
year* Tlie language course now counts towards the degree, and other 
departments have since arranged courses for their students* 
The heavy load of teacliing and r^eparation of the speoialised course 
m.iterials aakes resoarch difficult* However, at Brussels work on the 
evaluation of teacfc5j«?r wetcrials ^ri^ the construction of tests is 
proceeding with the aid of the psychclogists on the staff. A 



seadLfporograoued oral graoDar of Frencliy completed af tar seven yea^a of 
researoh is now ^ing adapted for use secoiidary schools at the 
request of the Belgian Ministry of Eduoation. At Louvain the 
Institute includes a research unit concerned with language learning 
methods and publishes a series of ^cahiers' on language and 
civilisation* 

However all the four Centres suffer un^^.er the handicap that they are 
acadenic servicesi not toLZ iepartiz^ts inside the university structure* 
Ko allowance for resoaroh is aade where lecturers are not considered 
meabera of the permanent acadenic staff* At Leuven the Institute is 
called 'paraHuiiversiteir* and the staff are classed as ^lesglvera* 
(instructors)* Beseardi therefore is carried on in the adjoining 
Departmant of Applied Linguistics under Frof essor Ii*C* ihgals on whose 
insistence the Institute had been established* 
Kone of the four Belgian centres is concerned with the teaching of 
language specialists althou^ the modem language staff at Louven use 
the Instituted language laboratory* 
b) ahe Langaage Centre at Kent 

Whereas in the Belgian Centres courses arranged for specific departments 
have developed grad\ully within the general provision of language 
teaching for non-linguists ^ the Language Centre at ^hB new University 
of Kent was given trm the start in I963 a clear and substantial 
mandate to develop the reading fluency of all the first year students 
in the Faculty of Humanities (except students of classics and 
modern languages) and in the Faoulty of Social Sciences in one 



foreign language. 

in «d« to .«hiev. =.titf.ct»jr «3mt. fi« w. pT ^ 
I« th. .x.cuti«, ot this ..„d.t. th. i.l«,P.tar, is 

prepared atout 2000 pecordlags. 
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trate. the need for f lexlhilit. In c«.tr.. that ar. ti«, eo cl«^ to 
the PequixeBents of other dopartmeote. 

e^peratton nth the ^em lan^ d.part«at. la devalopl.^ «d th. 
I««.a8. C«.tre hopea that In due tl.e It irtu he enabled to ^ it. 
Wledg. Of language and language l..,aing ^ ^ ^ 

university. 

) Another Centre which has for one of its two «in aiins the provision of 
extra-currioular language coursea is the Centre Int«^..^..^ 
Lstica Teortca ed 4xmli..t, ... n ^ v«..itv p.,. ^. 
Purauanoe of its other ai«, research, it is at resent elaWing an 
audio-visual course in Italian for foreigners. 
) Tiro Centres, which by status might have heen classed «, comprehensi^^ 
imt idiose students are primarily non-linguiats, are the SSBMis^ 
ot Linpuistlce «t the Univ^rBity of llrnn and the Forei^ L,.^.. ^., 
Institute at the Facul ty of Oornerc e and Un,.......^. 

The former benefits by its close links with the School of Inter- 
preters which provides some of the etaff . it offers language 
coupses at two levels to any interested students in the university as 
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well as spacialised courses to train teachers in the use of the 
2agreb-St. Cloud aethods and in different aspects of linguistics. 
The staff's research is extensive, the main stress being on phonetics, 
canputational linguistics, the lan&iages of specialisation and the 
rehabilitation of the deaf. 

The Institute of Foreign Languages runs language courses principally 
for its owi students but owing to recent refasas these are open to 
students frm other faculties, particularly those «ho need to have an 
oral and praotical knowledge of foreiffi languages rather than a 
traditional Utorary course. After a broadly-based first year the 
second year links language with instituttons, and the third year^now 
being developed; consists of various specialisations desiffied to meet 
the needs of students of econoaios, engineering, science, •ociology etc* 
3* Multi-nurpose Centraa 

Bie largest group of Centres in this study is constituted by Centres with 
nniltiple puzposes. Idke the Centres described in the previous section 
they all provide courses and facilities for nonrlinguists, but they have 
closer links with the language departnonts and they often contribute to 
the teaching of linguistics in the university. With the striking exception 
of the Institute of Applied Linguistics at Strasbourg they are small, 
with a staff of between 2 and 4. 

Pour of the five Dutch Centres, more than half of those in the United 
Kingdom and two Scandinavian Centres in addition to Strasbourg fall in this 
category. Th*y include in the letherlands the Institutes of Applied 
Hn^iistics at the Universities of Groningen, Hijmegen, the State 
University of Amsterdn and the Tree University of Aousterdam} in the 
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United Kingdom the Language Centres at the Universities of East Anglia^ 
Kottin^^aoiy Sheffield 9 Southampton and Ulster and the Language 
Laboratory at Newcastle j in Dennucric the Language Laboratory at the 
University of Aarhus and in Norway the Centre for Applied Linguistics 
at the University of Oslo* 

The most important feature of these Centres is thaty with the exception 
of Ulster^ Aarhus and OslOy they were originally founded as language 
laboratoriesy and gradually developed a teaching and research function 
of .their own over three or four years* This was then reco^iised by a 
chanjge of name to Institute of Applied Linguistics or Language Centre* 
As was noted earliery the first stage of the process took place mainly 
between 1963 and I963 and the second between I963 and 1969o 
The development from language laboratory to Language Centre deserves 
closer analysis* The language laboratory represented for Arts departments 
the first large technical installation to be shared and run efficiently* 
Some were content to entrust the administration to a colleague on a 
part-time basis, others preferred to appoint a new member of staff who 
would not only occupy himself with routine administration but assist the 
lecturers from the language departments to plan and prepare their 
courses in the laboratory* At the same time it was hoped that he and 
his colleagues wotild undertake research into problems of language learning 
and teachings The origin of the Language Centre was different at 
Tree Amsterdam* There two lecturers from the Departments of French 
and Englishi charged to organise the teaching in the language laboratory 
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for the students in their department, found that the laboratory brcu^*; 
to light important problems ccnmon to all languages and they reconmended 
that a suWepartment of Applied linguistics he set up, incorporating the 
language lahoratory, to meet them. 

Soon it became clear that teaching in the language laboratory could not 
be isolated trcm the rest of departmental teaching and that its 
effectiveness depended on preparation and follow-up in the classroom and 
on the attitude of the department to the improvement of oral skills. If 
these were considered Important the Language Centre night be invited either 
to share in the teaching of the spoken language or to train departmental 
lecturers. The first has taken place at Nijmegen and at the Free University 
of Amsterdam, the second at Utrecht. 

At yt . 1mefien and at Free Amsterdam the Centre is responsible for the whole 
spoken programme of the language students^ but the planning and organisation 
of the course is undertaken in close consultation with the language 
departments. Since Dutch students receive a better foundation at school 
in the written than in the spoken language the universities place great 
stress on the iaiprovement of spoken proficiency in the early stages of the 
course, which lasts 5-7 years. Practice in the spoken language may amoiit 
to 4-6 hours out of the weekly total of 10 hours devoted to language study 
in the first yjar, to 2-4 hours in the second and to 1-2 hours in the 
third year. Language laboratory work represents only part of the progrannei 



a listening passage may be the basis of group discussion later* Bnglishy 
Frenchy German and Spanishy together vdth Dutoh as a foreign language, 
are taught* Researoh projects in the two Centres deal with school 
children's language learning* Free Amsterdam is preparing a pilot 
£n£pj.sh course for Primary schools and Kijmegen is evaluating a German 
course in secondary schools. It is also evaluating the success of a T«V« 
cowae with adult b# 

At Utrecht 9 whose work as a research institute will T^e described later in 
greater detail , collaboration between the modern language departments and 
the Institute of Applied Linguistics was realised through informal discxissions, 
joint working parties and seminars and, occasionally, joint production of 
teaching materials* However, once the staff of the language departments 
had been trained in the new approaches, the Institute took up the research 
role for whi(di it had been founded and limited its services to advisory 
ftuictiozis, the supervision of the teaching in the laboratories and 
collaboration in educational experiments* 

!Fhe same adduction in practical involvement, thou^ for ''ifferent reasons, 
occurred when modem languages departments insisted on their approach or 
where interest in the language laboratory waned after perhaps exaggerated 
initial expectations* This has taken place in several British xmiversities 
where practical language teaching is only accorded 3 4 hours per week 
(lesB than half the time allowed in most Dutch universities) and whei'e 
improvement in the spoken language is expected to come above all from the 
compulsory stay abroad* 

In most British and Scandinavian Centres, as also at the State University 
of Amsterdam and at Groningen, the Language Centre staff does not share 
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directly in the teaching of zcodem language students 9 thou^ they may 
sometimes help in the meriting of the teaching material (Nottinghamy 
Southampton) # These Centres have therefore tended to move in two other 
dire^otionsy the teaching of applied linguistics and the provision of coxurses 
for non-linguists* 

Thb interest in applied linguistics is often a direct result of the questions so 
sharply raised hy work in the language laboratory about the nature of 
comprehensiont the factors that determine . fluencyy the respective functions 
of rules and practice in the learning procesSf the relation between the 
spoken and the written form of the languagey the measurement of language 
acquisition etc« These often represent the fields of research of the staff 
azid sometimes the themes of their lectures to students* Here too a difference 
between the Dutch and the British universities is noticeablet in the United 
Kingdom where only half the modern language students may become teachers of 
languages the emphasis is often on contrastive studies and sociolinguistios} 
in the Netherlands where the proportion of intending teachers is higheTf the 
courses are more concerned with the principles underlying the teaching of 
languages* 

Courses for non<»linguist8 are offered chiefly by the British Centres of this 
^oup) sometimes they were envisaged already when the Centre was founded 9 
sometimes they represent new developments* 

The following brief indications single out some major features of each Centres 
At Southampton the subsidiary course offered by the French and German 
Departments has been replaced by a coitrse run by the Language Centrey . leading 
to a Certificate of Proficiency in Language^ and available in Frenchy German 



and Russian* 

At East Anfflia the provision of language courses to the departments of 
Histcxry, Chemistry and Pijie Art was envisaged from the beginning. The staff 
contribite sutstantially to the teaching of linguistics in the university^ 
the Director is Header in linguistics and researches in computat-ional 
linguistics. 

At Newcastle many of the 400 f orei©i students need help with English ,and a 
lecturer has taen appointed for this purpose; he has included in Us very 
diverse course recordings of live departmental lectures to train his students 
to summarise and take notes* 

At ypttinfiham one member of staff shares in the teaching of linguistosj 
courses are given to historians and scientists, and a joint research uroject 
with the Chemistry Department aims at producing a semi-programmed Oenan 
course for chemists. The Director edits a Materials Bulletin, which sLves 
details of language lahoratory teaching tapes availahle for exchange aaong 
tmiversities* 

At Sheffield the staff teach linguistics to modem language students and 
assist with a research project on Japanese. . One lecturer collahorates W.th 
the Children's Hospital on Speech Therapy. 

At Ulster courses are given in linguistics and in several languages. 
All British Centres also organise voluntary courses at various levels, 
sdoetimes in languages not otherwise tau^t at the University (Italian at 
Nottingham and East An^ia, Russian at Southampton and Newcastle). 
At Palo the emphasis is still on methods and materials for the language 
laboratory "but seminars for university teachers are also held* 
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At Aarbus the staff teach applied linguistics to uixiversity teachers and 
students* 

Since Dutch students have learnt French, German and English at ochool 
courses for non-linguists are provided only for staff ( state Amsterdam ). 
Qroninffen is offering a course to prospective language teachers designed to 
give them a foundation in applied linguistics l>efore they start their 
practical training. !Phe Institute is researching in the language attainment 
of lini varsity entrants and error analysis. 

Even this hare list of activities serves to show that these Centres which 
have grown out of language lahoratories, have made valuable contributions 
to teaching and research. The laboratory remains an important part of 
their responsibility, and the many uses to which it can be put are still 
ea^lored. Centres in this group more than in others seem to have 
developed the possibilities of the tape library. The different collections 
include literary recordings, talks by visiting lecturers, standardised 
interviews with speakers of unfamiliar languages or of different dialects, 
samples of classical or medieval poetry, tapes lin3:ed to film strips, 
recorded talks and discussions as a basis for conversation, complete courses 
for self instruction, etc. 

On reviewing the development of the Centres in this group it may be said 
that most of thsm have succeeded in freeing themselves from their original 
narrow attachment to the language laboratory and have had their desire 
to achieve wider functions and responsibilities recognised. Yet it must 
be admitted that some are growing very slowly and thus are limited in their 
scope^ and that most have at times encountered difficultieso 
^ The extent to which they have been successful has depended on a combination of 
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ciroumBtancesi the personality of the director of the Centre^ the 
co-operation of the modern language departments , the sympathy in the 
university to ^he developnent of linguistlos and the interest of the non** 
language departments in the provision of language courses for their 
students* 

A remarkable example of the scale and range that can he achieved by a 
former language laboratory is represented by the Institut de Unguistique 
Appliquee at Strasbourg t with its 16 full«*time and 33 part«*time mwbera of 
staff* Four lecturers teach applied linguistics in relation to 
English and German to language students in their third and fourth year* 
(In this respect the Institute resembles the other French Centres 
described in the next section*) At the request of other departments 
the Institute provides a variety of language courses to language 
specialists^ scientists and engineers* Evening classes^ intensive 
suira&er courses and in-service training for teachers complete the 
Institute* s full teaching programme* 

Two teams 9 of 8 and 3 researchers respect ively^ are investigating the 

theoretical and practical problems c^ oral comprehension and the 

poBsibilities of using animated cartoon films for the teaching of 

languages* The installation Includes a tape-library of 2000 tapes 

and 40 tape--declcs open from 6 a*m* to 11 p*m* 

4* Centres oriented towards research and the teaching of applied 
linguist lea 

ThB px'evious sections have already brou^t out the strength of the Centres * 

:^(H8mil.ment to research and theory ai^ a basis for good teaching* At 

Tir^sex the U*A* in Applied Linguistics and the new degree course in Language 
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lieap witness to Professor Strevans* long-held interest in linguistics, and 
mt Hons language teaohingi initiation into teaching methods and linguistics 
interact fruitfully. Six of the ten smaller Centres are solely or partly 
responsible for the teaching of applied linguistics in their university. 
In some Centres however theory and research receive particular emphasis > 
with the staff's own language classes often serving as fields for 
observation and eiq?erim«nt« Three of these Centres are in France i at 
Besan^oni Nancy and at the University of Vincennea in Parisi the others 
are at Birkbeck College i Londoni and at Utrecht. 

The Centre de Linguistioue Appliouee at Besan^on. one of the pioneers of 
the tU9e of audio-visual methods and the use of the language laboratoryi 
is a semi-university institution! which comprises a French and a foreign 
languages section. Both give intensive courses to a non-university pixblici 
in both university lecturers hold the senior positions on a part-time 
basis, supervising the Centre ts own teachers. The University Department 
of Applied Linguistics uses the Centre for all its teachingi ezperimentaticn 
and researohi addressing itself principally to French students about to 
teach French abroad and to foreign teachers of French. The main research 
effort has gone into the evaluation and consequent revision of the Centre's 
methods and several courses have been published. Research is also proceeding 
on programmed learning and testing* 

One of the oldest and most active tmits in France is the Centre de 
Hecherches at dUpnlicationa Pedagogiflues en Langues (CRAPEL) at the 
University of Hancy II. Its directori Professor Y. Chalon> is Professor 
of Applied Linguistics at the university and exercises administrative control 
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over its lanfiaage lal)ordtorios» but the Centre Itself has only a few rooms 
and la only partly attached to the university* 
It has three funotiona t 

(a) it teaches applied linguistics to post-graduate students 
preparing for the Maitrise de Pedagogie des Langaes Vivantes 
and for the Boctorat de 3* cyclej ^^^^ 

(b) it undertalces research with special interest in the adtilt 
learner* The first phase of its research resulted in 

thft production of a series of graded oral courses in Sn^shf 
ranging from the teaching of phonetics to self^nonitoring 
tapes on literature* It now supervises 250 mature students 
who are engaged on an external degree course and are working 
on a prograa&e of radio hroadcasts^ tapes and ether material 
supplied by CRAPEL* It is also concerned with a project for 
teaching isnigrants and is keenly interested in Vob application 
of radio and television to language teaching» 

(c) its staff (11 full-tinet 7 part->time) teach in some of the 9 
Ecoles Hutionales d*Ingenieurs in the region* The system 
operate.) through contracts by which CRAPEL provides ^'ae 
lecturers either txom it^i own staff or^ by arrangemem^ from 
the university languagB departments^and the Faculties irovide 
all ifhe facilities (la^igaage laboratories^ projectors ard 
clasisrooms)* Through this contract system CHAPEL enjoyi 
cons jder able freedom of action* 

A much more racent foundation is the Institut de Linguisticue /pi^liquee 
et de Jidactiaae des Langges at the University of Paris-Vinr.ea^ «t> It 

O 
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is the outcome of an initiative by a group of lecturers in the modem 

language departments who considered that the present teaching qMialification 

for secondary school teachers, the CAPES, ^^^^ placed undue stress cn language 

and literature and did not ensure an understanding of the fundamental 

issues of language teaching* While remaining full~time members of their 

department they decided to provide an initiation into applied linguistics* 

Tan courses are offered, dealing with educational psychology, phonology 

and phonetics, the teaching of graomar and vocabulary, the use of aids, etc* 

Saoh course counts as an *\mite de valeur^ (similar to the American credit) 

and can be taken by any student in the viniversity* Courses for serving teachc 

and researoh seminars are also held, for which the lecturers* own language 

olasses scaetimes serve as fields for observation and experiment* 

There is some resemblance between the Centre at Vincennes and the Language 

Researoh Centre at Birkbeck College > one of the constituent colleges of 

London University providing a degree course in the evening* This Centre 

has a staff of four, two full-time experimental psychologists and two 

lecturers who are also members of the French Department* They have been 

experimenting since I966 with alternative approaches to French language 

learning within a traditional university framework* Their main project 

involves the development of a course in which students are encouraged, by 

improvisation and group woric, to xise language functionally* Research is 

also proceeding on the prograiraed learning of French pronunciation* 

The Institute of Applied Linguistics at the University of Utrecht is the only 

Dutoh Centre that has not developed out of a language laboratory* On its 

establishment in 1963 it was given two objeetivesi to tmdertake research 

and diirelopmant in sod^em language teaching at all levels, but particularly 
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in higher oduoation, and, saoondly, to proBota th« introduction of now 
t««chin« aethods into the university modern language dapartmenta. The 
Uttar task, carried out with the full co-operation of the dapartments, as 
•Iready oMntioned in an earlier section of this study, fully occupied the 
Institute for the first faw years. It involved guidance, practical 
aaaiatance and the gradaal initiation of colleaguea into nodem language 
teaching nethodology. 

How the only direct language teaching for which the Institute is responsihle 
«re staff courses in Bnglish and French, which serve as valuahla testing 
ground for new methods. 

Since 1968 the emphasis has gradually shifted to research in applied linguistics 
•nd educational reform, and three of the five mmahers of staff are solely 
conoMrned with this task. The Institute is engaged on projects for various 
educational hodias. One of the moat impoptant is research on hehalf of the 
government into listening comprehension and the development of tests in this 
field for the final examination in secondary schools. In preparation for the 
introdhetion of a foreigi lan^iage into primary schools tho Institute is 
training teachers hoth in language and methods and is studyijig problems of 
languagM aequiaition at primary school level. Regular mee';ing8 are held 
with researchers from the Institute of Applied Linguistics sit Leuven, Crapel 
at Vanoy and the Language Centre at Trier. 

In 1970 appiiiad linguifitsics was recognized as a university discipline, and 

the Institute i-as asked to -each the suhject in a suhsidlaTy course after 

(17) 

the •candidaatsexamen'. Although this task is carried out under the 

responsibility of the Faculty of Letters, the Institute itself has inter- 
faculty status* 
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At the end of this eeotlon it ai^ be of interest to consider briefly a 

theoretical model of a Centre devoted mainly to research and the teacbl^ 

of applied linguistics. In I967 Dr# F.0» Healey, a university lecturer and 

writer on ft?ench literature, wrote foreign Language Teaching in the 
(3,7) 

Universities^, in which he advocated th» establishment' of a Centre* 
It would include a language laboratci;/, and part of the m^i^,^ oi the staff 
would be to study the potentialities of this aid. Eesearoh projects to test 
the efficiency of the modern language teaching methods might be designed by 
the Centre, althou£^ the 'field* conduct would be left to members of the 
language department* The Centre would be expected to disseminate its 
findixigs actively and contribute to any courses run by the university in 
applied linguistics* 

One interesting aspect of Dr« Healey*8 model is that the nucleus of the staff 
would be a theoretical linguist, a phonetician, a psychologist and an 
educationalist knowledgeable about educational resiiarch methods* 

Hote 

In several countries, particularly in Scandinavia, keen iruterest has been 
shown in problems of language learning by Departments of Unguistics which 
have sometimes installed language laboratories* Since these departments 
do not possess inter-faculty or inter-*departmental status or fimction, and 
since their interests aro often primarily in general linguistics, they h&ve 
not been claased as Language Centres* Interesting information has however 
been received from some of them* 

At the University of Cambridge the Director of the Language Laboratories is 
a member of the Department of Linguistics with a title of AsBOCiate Director 
of Research in Applied Linguistics* Research is proceeding on the design 
and use of visual material, and courses in Italian, Dutch and Chinese i^e 
being developed. 

At the University of Copenhagen* the Institute of Applied and Ifathematical 
Linguistics waa established in 19^ as an independent departments Its staff 
consists of 2 lecturers in HathMiatical Linguistics 1 in Psyohclinguidtics 
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and 1 in Applied Linguistics, who is specifically concerned with prohlems 
of language teaching* 

At the University of Odense a sanber of the Department of General and Applied 
Linguistics In charge of the language laboratory iMch serrea the aodem 
language departaents. £o resaarcAies in the field of language learning* 

At the University of Turku the language laboratory is used ?y students f^ 
several faculties, and may f am the nucleus of a Language Centre later* 
There is one manher of staff at poreaent* 

Centres oriented towsrds the tyi^ininf^ of teachma 
The importance of teacher-straining in the activitiea of Language Cttxtrea 
must already he evident* The driving motive behind the movement towards 
Language Centres in Germany has been the wish to secure a better preparation 
for teachers, both linguistically and in methodology* The introduotion of 
applied linguistics courses with special pedagogic orientation in TrancB and 
In the Netherlands reflects a desire to involve the universities more closely 
with the professional preparation of lanruage teachers* 
The fullest statement of the aims and content of such courses has been made 
by the Director of the Utrecht Institute, Dr* J*A* van Bl, in an article 

(18 

entitled ^Towards a new educational specialiaa' * (Vaar eea nieuw onderwijakundig)* 
In it he lists some of tha questions which are fundamental to the planning of 
language teaching polices what are the needs of any particular group of 
learners, what are our criteria for the selection of teaching material, irtiat 
strategLes does a learner employ when faced with a new language, how can the 
teacher's activity best support the learner's strategies, what is the inter* 
action between productive and receptive proficienqjr, does the presentation of 
explicit rules improve language acquisitioni how can motivation he maintained, 
how can the various aids help in the learning processTi He poincs out that 
the answers to these questions are still being sought and that the linguist 
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and the taaoher need the help of other scholars • sociologLsts, psychologists, 
statisticians, hut he stresses the need to present even the provisional results 
of scientific enquiry to the teaching profession. The titles of the courses 
offered at Vinoennes and, at more advanced level, at Nancy strikinj^ly endorse 
Br# van Ek*8 choice of the topics that should he included in a course for 
prospective teachers* 

Several Centres also take part in the inr-service training of teachers, 
organising courses to Increase their linguistic skills and educatioxml awar^ 
nesa (e#g# Essex, Kent, Strasbourg, Utrecht) • Tvo Centres that have been 
particularly active in this field are at Heuohatel and at York* 
ghe Centre for Appl ied Ilmttiistics at Heuohatel originated as a language 
laboratory and has made its ejqpertise in this field widely available. ^Teaching 
tapes have been prepared for use in schools and courses run for 330 teachers 
from the whole of Switserland* The Centre acts as adviser and co-ordinator 
to its canton on the choice of eqvdpment, teaching materials and methods and 
on the training of teachers. The provision of courses in applied linguistics 
for all future language teachers in the canton is now under review* 
The Centre *s own laboratory is used not only by students from the Uxiiversity, 
but also by classes £rom other local institutions of further education* 
Language classes are given to non--language students at the university, groups 
fjrom industry and immigrant workers* 

Srror analysis and contrastive analysis of R^nance languages are important 
research projects* 

<PhA T^r^fpiy^ <Pfl^e^^p g Centre at York differs from other Centres in this 

study in its administrative position, main function and approadbi* To 
understand its role, it is insert ant to know that at the University of Yorkf 
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founded in I965f there are no modern language departments* There are 
inetead two separate departmental The Department of English and Belated 
Literature which includes Buropean Literature in its purview^ and the 
Department of Language whitih is dewoted to the sttidy of language as a 
Itehavioural soienoe# Its students are expected tp study linguistics, 
continue with m language learnt at school and achieve proficiency in a new 
language, chosen normally from the languages of Africa and Asia. The 
Language Teaching Centre shares premises with the Department of Language, 
but it is an autonomous unit within the Department of Education. (This is 
the department where, as is customary in the U.K., students who wish to 
become teachers in secondary schools follow a one-year course after obtaining 
a degree in their specialist subject). The Language Teaching Centre has a 
wider scope than its teaching within the Department of Eduoationf it performs 
four functions t 

(a) it proTides servirie courses in the main European languages. 
Beginners* courses start intensively before the beginning of the 

r 

academic session and lead to a * certificate of competent knowledge, 
after a year. A fortni^t's intensive reading course is also run 
for students from the History Department. 

(b) it trains modem language teachers. The Centre is responsible for 
the Modern Language Method component for the Education students. The 
course has several interesting features, i.e. it starts with an 
ihtensive Italian course so that future teachers may experience the 
teaming of a new language and includes a one->«eek remedial Frendi 
course in which, the students act as tutors to very small groups of fifteen- 
year old pupils in need of special assistance; some students may alec 
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release teachere for a fortnight cf reading and accompany pupils on visitr. 
abroad as tutors* 

Several coursea for serving teachers are held annuallyi one of which brli^gs 
together French teachers of English and English teachers of French, to work 
together and teach each other in a variety of linguistic situations* The 
courae is organised in conjxanction with CRAPEL at Nancy. Another interesting 
development is a Language Teachers' Workshop in the town, financed by four 
Local Education Authorities, in lAiich teachers, under guidance from tho 
Centre, prepare materialsi exchange ideas and listen to lectures* 

(c) it produces new teaching materials, e.g* language laboratory teaching 
tapes for schools and video-stapes Illustrating good classroom teaching 
for use in Colleges of Education! 

(d) it undertakes research* A three-year project on the offectiveneos of 
the language laboratory in schools has been completed) research is 
proceeding on the modem language needs of Industry, the problems of 
teaching French to leed able children and the production of English 
audio-visual materials fm schools in deprived aress* 

The activities briefly listed above shew the Centre's strong concern with the 
needs of schools and teachers. The Director, Prof. E.W. Hawkins believes 
that until the study of language acquisition has a much surer theoretical 
foundation, agreed ly pyschologists and linguists alike, empirical, problenH 
based studies are the best guides to improved teaching and learning techniques. 
The distinctive contribution of a Language Teaching Centre is that it can bring 
together the taaohers in the classroom with whose pupils the studies must bo made 
and the resen^oh worker irtio has the time and resources to plan problem-banod 
rasearoh. 



in. OOHOIUSIOKS 

After cozialderiug individual Language Centres an attempt isust be made to 
Bm up the eimilaritiea and differences between ihem^ oharaeterise the 
institution vbloh they exeoplify and assesB, however tentatively, their 
achievement. In this evaluation the writer's personal views must naturally 
play a larger part than in the rest of t)ie study. 

It will have been clear on reading thff sections devoted to the five types of 
Language Centre that the distinctioas between them are not rigid. The fourth 
and the fifth group mig^zt have b*c» put together, certain Centres mi^t have 
been classified differently. There is indeed a considerable overlap of 
funotionsjin one way or anotlier all Centres are engaged in the sttidy of 
lanff^age learning, most of them offer to students and teachers the results 
of their research and pxactical experiment, through leoture courses on applied 
linguistics or meihodolcgy, sOsioBt all of them teach languages, chiefly to 
non-linguists* 

Yet within this community of purpose there are considerable differences! 
for example, between the big teaching institution at Liege offering courses 
to ^000 students and the research unit at Utrecht advising on national 
educational policyj between the Centre at Be^an^on housing in the same 
building a non-university language school and also the University Department 
of Applied Linguistics and on the other hand the purpose-built Language 
Centre at Kent. 

The differences are partly national! the French system allows loosely 
integrated structures such as the Centres of Vlncennes and Nancy that might 
be impossible in Germanyj courses on the methodology of f oi'eign language 
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tMchiag would in England be given in a University Department of Education 
•nd not in a Language Centre aa at Utrecht or Nancyj the provision of 
language taaching for non-language students is considered important in all 
countries except the Netherlands , the modern language specialists are the 
first concern of the Oerman Centres, but fall outside the scope of the Belgian 
or Italian ones* 

However, differences also exist inside one country - the Centres of Essex, 
Kent, Hottingham, Birkhedc and York belong to five different groups; in the 
Hetherlands there is close collaboration between the Language Centre and the 
modern language department at the Free University of Amsterdam, but not at 
the State University of Amsterdam! French Centres include both Strasbourg 
inside the Faculte des Lettres and Crapel at Hancy with its wide measure of 
independenoe> 

Althou^ several new universities have set up Language Centres, older ones 
have done so too, and in greater numbers. The differences in type do not 
overlap at all with differences in age. 

In short, it can be sadd that within a ccmmon band of functions, each 
university has ohosen tie form of Centre that best suited its own structure 
and policy. 

Four achievements can be claimed for University Language Centres. They 
share these with many language departments and departments of linguistics 
in lestern Europe, lut their own contribution i* not thereby diminished. 

1 ) Tney have provided a )mowledge of foreign languages for many non- 
specialist students and thereby helped to meet a national need. 

2) They have introduced into a number of universities new standards of 
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languftge teaching with precise definition of objectives and content^ the 
developaent of graded and Integrated teaching materials and the careful 
measurement of attaixuuent* Besearch in the fluid of language teaching 
has been shown to demand the methods of the scientist rather than those of 
the student of literature of philology. 

3) They have helped to establish the new discipline of applied linguistics 
by bringing together the findings of several disoiplines to throw ll«^t on 
the complex nature of language for the benefit of students and teachers. 

4) They have contributed to the raising of national standards in the 
teaching of foreign languages by making their knowledge available to 
educational bodies and the teaching profession* 

Yet Language Centres have also had to face problemsi^^^ The most serious 
have been the lack of integration into the university structure and the 
restriction on the scope of their aotivities. In some extreme cases they 
have not been considered as fully equal to other academic departments* In 
a considerable number of unlverali;les they teach mainly students for whom a 
knowledge of languages is useful but subsidiary to their chief interest* 
Though many \iniverslty departments in different faculties teach subsidiary 
coursesy service centres whosi^ teaching is irtiolly of this kind are not regarded 
highly and find it difficult to attract good staff. 

This lack of integration is particularly critical in their relationship to the 

modem language departments of their university. If we believe with 

(21) 

Dr. Sterni^ ' that improvements in the national standard of language 
teaching depend^ in the last resort 1 on the quality of the language graduate 1 
we must admit that| with notable exceptionsi the contribution of Language 
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Centres to the education of the language specialist has not been substantial. 
It has been weightier - in about a third of the Centres - in the pirovision 
of coursea with a methodological content than in the field of language teach- 
ing itself • 

The two crucial and interrelated issues are whetheraunivarsity accepts the 
importance of language teaching as an academic discipline 9 and whether its 
internal structure easily accommodates an inter-faculty unit like a Language 
Centre* 

The«perienca of the last five or six years suggests that Centres concentrat- 
ing on the teaching of the non^linguists, thou^ performing an extremely 
important task nationallyy still need to prove themselves through the success 
of their courses and above all throu^ vigorous research activity before 
gaining recognition inside their university* 

^ose Centres which from the start have had a strong research function, 
directed mainly towards the methodology of foreign language teaching) or 
have been able to develop it over a few years, seem well placed for 
continued growth. It is possible that they may increasinfiay turn into 
full departments of Applied Linguistics without foregoing their inter- 
faculty responsibilities* 

It is premature to speculate how the German Comprehensive Centres with 
responsibility for all the languag)e teachijig in the university will develop, 
fihwe for the first time the speoialist language student will be guided 
throu^ the whole of his language course by staff that have made the theory 
and practice of language teaching their main concern* 
It will be essential that they be given aitple soope and resources, and that 



th»y should Include imaginative teachers and experts in linguisticst 
psychology and in the separate languages all working oloaoly together. 
The reaevroh function of the Centre should not only he inward-looking to 
test the effectiveness of its teaching, hut also extend into aspects of 
linguistics and the study of different Innguages, so that the staff are 
looking in the sase direction as the students. There will thus he ah 
opportunity to show that language stvdy can lead to practical proficiency 
and at the same time he an acadeado disoipllnet engaging a student in 
ohserration, discovery and analysis within his chosen languagSf producing 
an insight into the nature of language as well as knowledge of foreipi 
languagesf and shaping practical perforoanee along lines suggested hy 
lingiAistlo principles. 

In concluaiont we are witnessing the beginning of a great dehate about the 
content of a university language degree course, about the relation of 
linguistics to literature, and of the practical study of languages to 
•ither. The traditional pattern of organisation is being modified, new 
combinations and permutations are tried out, from the indtislon of 
linguistics as an option to combined degree courses in a language and 
anotLdr subject, and even more radically to the establishment of three 
separate university deparitments for the teaching of literature, linguistics 
and language proficiency. The needs of non-linguists and the problems of 
language learning and language teaching are now receiving greater attention. 
Language Centres, while expressing the growing interest of universities in 
the steady of language and langaage teaching, also reflect in their variety 
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the ^de dlfferencee of view about the beet wey to meet the varxoue 
language needs* The process of change has only Just started} the next 
decades idll show whibh organisational patterns prove the most appropriate 
in f estern Europe and what role Language Centres can play in them. 
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AFFEHDIX Ai Ifhe Status of Language Centres 



Belgium 



BruBsels Autonoaoue unit responsible to a university connitteo 

Leuven Autonomous unit responsible to a university coomittea 

Louvain Autonomous unit responsible to a imiversity comnj.ttee 

LihgB AutonOQOus unit responsible to a university coomittea 

Uona Department 

Denmark 

Aarhus Department in tlie Arts and Faculty 



^ BesanQon 

i 

I Nancy 

I Strasbourg 

1 

! Vinoennea Interdieciplinary unit within a Faculty (U.E«R.} 

German Federal Hepublte 
Bochum ) 

Srlangan ) Statutes not yet worked out 

Konstans ) 



Autonomous unit attached to the University. 

Department of Linguistics 
Attached for some purposes to the Arts Faoultyi for 
others directly to the * Section 

_ Enseignement Kational Superisur.' 

Part of "the modem languages*' fa^^ (U.E.R,^ de 
Langues Vivantes) but may acquire 
separate status 



Holland 



Amsterdam (State University) 
Amsterdam (Free Univeraity j 

Groningen 

Nijmegen 

Utrecht 



Department in the Arts Faculty 
Sub-department of the Department of General 

Linguistics in the Arts Faculty 
Department in the Arts Faculty 
Department in the Arts Faculty 
Inter-faculty unit responsible to University 

Committee 



It£l£ 

Bologna 
Rome 



Autonomous Unit responsible to a university committee 
Department in the Faculty of Conmerce and Economics 
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Oslo 

Switg»rland 
Heuoh&t^l 

United Klpfldon 

Bir]d>eok 
East Anslla 
Esacc 

Kent 

Nowoastln 

Sheffield 
Southampton 
Ulster 
York 



Department In the Faculty of Arte 



Statue does not emerge clearly from the questionnaire 



Autonomous xmit re8ponell)le to a college connittee 
Autonomous unit reaponsihle to a senate oocnittee 
Department belonging to the School of Comparative 

Studies and the School of Social Studies 
Autonomous unit responsible to a ssnate committee 
Autonomous luit responsible to a senate coomittee 

H It •• H It 

« t» tl II n 

Part of the Faculty of Arte 
Part of the School of Humanities 
Autonomous unit in the Department of Sducation 
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AfPEHDIX Bl List of Language Centres described in the gtudy> wit^ 

addresst name of director and siae of staff 



Belgitaa 

Znstltut de Fhonetique ^ Service de Linguiotique Appliquee 
Universite Libre de Bruxelles 

Av. Roosevelt, 
1050 firutelles* 
Director I Prof. U. Wa^ekop 
Staffs 17 (including 2 psychologistB) 



Inatituut voor Levende Talen 

Universite Catbolioue de Louvain (Dutch speaking) 

Dekenstraat 2, 

3000 Leuven* 

Directori Srof. Is.TL. Engels 
Staff I 8 P.Tm 17 P*T. # 



Znstitut des Langues Vivantes 

Univeraite Catholique de Louvain (French speaking) 
Dekenstraat 2 
3000 Louvain. 

Directori Frof# V. Godaert 
Staff I 14 P.T., 12 P.T* 



Service des Langues Vivantes 
Universite de Liege 
16 Place du 20 lodt, 
4000 Liege* 

Directori Prof. Alexis* 
Staffi 11 P.T., 18 P.T. 



Departement de Linguistique 
Universitg de Hons 
17 Place Warocque 
Mens* 

Directori Prof. R* Renard 

Staffi 1 *Prof esseur"* and 7 assistants 



• P.T. « Pull time. P#T. - Part tisie# 



Spro£^al>oratorlet 
Unlveraity of Aarhu3 
8000 Aarhus 

Dlreotort Mr. F* ji^atergaard 
Staffs 2 



franc a 



Centre de Ilnguistlgua Appllquee 
Univeralte da Basany on 
30 rue ISegavand 
23i Baaan^on* 
Slractort K* Zaalc 

Staff! 12 F.T. in the French Section, 4 F^'T* and 2? in 
Foreign Language aection* 



Centred de Becherches et d'Applioetiona Fedagogiquea en Languea 
U nivereite de Kancy II 
23, Boulevard Albert 1st 
54 - Nancy* 

Directors Prof* Y*K% Clialon 
Staff I 11 F.T. and 7 



Inatitut de Linguistique Appliquoe 

Univeraite de Straahourg II 

2^9 rue du Soleil 

67 Straahourg* 

Directors M* R*F* Bylinald. 

Staffs 16 F.T* 35 P^T^ 



Institut de Linguiatiquef Appliquee at dc Didactique daa Languea Vivantea 
Univeraite da Paris VIII (Vincennea) 
Route de la Tourelle 
Paris 12^* 

Directors Prof* B* Companya 

Staffs 15 (all attached to various- mod* lang* departments )• 



Ceraan Federal Bspublie 



PrendBpracheninBtitu I 
Huhr-Unlversitat Bockm 
4^3 BocfauiiHQLierenburg 
BuBeheyBtrasse • 

DireetOTBi Br* F* Bennln^us Ac Br* M* fioxmekanp 
Staffs 5i 26 moDbers of staff requested for 1971/2* 



SprachenzentruB 

Universltat Erlangen - Kumberg 
6329 Erlangen, 
BisaarckBtrasse 1* 

ChairmaKi of CooaDitteet Rrof * Br* H* Vcltl* 
Staffs 3 heads of Bepartmentf I6 Lektoren 



Sprachleiiriiistitut 
llnlversltat gonBtapg 
775 Konatanzy 
Jacob • Burckhardt-Str* 

Acting Birectoras Br* B# Sohleaper & Br* M* Kana 
Staffs 8 azid 8 Lektoren 



Holland 

Inatituut voot Toeg^paste Taelwetenschap 
Vlniveraiteit van /materdap 
Xeizersgracbt 143> 
Amsterdam* 

Birectors Brs* K* Sctautte 
Staffs 2 



Afdeling Toegopaste Taalvetenschap 
Vri^ie Unlveraiteit 
Be Boelelaan 111^9 
Amsterdam* 

Birectors Bra* J* Hatter 
Staffs 8 and 2 assistants 



laeiituut voor ToegepaBt^ TaaXvetrascfaAp 

Qrot« EruiBstraat 2 
Groaingpn. 

Directors Srs* J*P* Menting 

Staffs 2 leoturera in Applied LinguiatieSf 1 F.T. and l6 laoturera 
in foreign languagea 



Instituut voor Toegepaata Taalkunde 
gathoUeke Universitait 
SiasBrict yOf 
Hijaiegan* 

Sireotors Dr* J*T*M* van Ela* 

Staffs 3 ?#T*| 2 lialf-^tiaey 3 P*7« aaaiatanta 



Inatitttut voor Toa^gaifpaata Taalkunde 
Biikauniveraiteit te Utreoht 
filhelainapark 11 ^ 
Utrecht* 

Directort Br* J*A* van Ik 
Staffs 4 



ItaH 



Centre Interfacolta di Lingaiatioa Teorica & Applioata 
Univeraitk degli Studi di Bologifi 
Via l^ante 13» 
Boloffia* 

1>ireotors Prof* L* Heilunn 

Staffs 1 lecturer in Applied Lingtdaticay 6 leoturera in foreign languagea 



latituto di Idn^ie Straniere 
Pacolta di Econooia e Coaaeroio 
Universita di Hc«a 
Via Caatro Laurenaiano 9$ 
00100 Sone 

Directors Prof* P*P* Fegla 
Staffs 12 
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Horway 



Santrat for Sprakpadagogik 
Unlvarsitat i Palo 
Blindarn^ 
Oalo 3* 

Sirectori Mr» T» 
Staffs 1 



SwittTland 



Centre de Linguistique Appliqui* 
UBlvaralt^ da HmiehAtal 
Avenue du Srenier - aire 26, 
2000, Neuchlitel. 
Dlreetort U.A. Gilliard 
Steffi 3 P.T., 4 P.T. 



United Kingdom 

Language Besearch Centre 

Blrkbedc Collnp;»>, T inlverslty of Londoq 

1^16, Bathl;jne ?lace, 

London, W.I. 

Sireotors l>r. K. Blanc 

Staffs 2 P,T. 2 P.T. 



Language Centre 
UniverBity of Baat knellH 
> • HoTvlch, Vor 880. 

1 Sireotort Sr. Veronica M. Su Pelt 

Staff! 7 P.T. 2 P.T. 



Language Centre 
University of Essex 
Wlvenkoe Parle, 
Colchester, Ssaez. 

Director! Prof. A. Spicer (rotating with Prof. P. Stevens) 
Staffi 19 
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Language Centre 

University of Kent 

Comwallls Buildings, 

The University, 

CanterlDuryi Kent* 

Bireotort Miss H«A«L« Sculthorp 

Staff! 13 



Language Laboratory 
University of Newcastle 
Newcaatle-upon-Tyne, ^N/C1 • 
Directors Hr« A«C« Andison 
Staffs 2 



I Language Centre 

\ University of HottinAam 

\ University Park, Vottin^^am* 

1 Directori Mr* W« Gauberg 

Staffs 2 



Language Centre 
University of Sheffield 
Sheffield, S10 2TII. 
Director} Mr« F«C« Stork 
Staffs 2 



Language Centre 
University of Southampton 
Southampton 
S09 5NH. 

Directors Mr« T«A« Carter 
Staffs 3 F.T. 1 P.T. 



Language Teaching Centre 
Univffpftjty /^-r v^^v> 
Healington, York. 
Directori Professor B.f. Hawkins 
Staffs 8 P.T. 1 P.T. 



Language Centre 
New Univer8;Lty of Ulster 
Coleraine, N. Ireland. 
Directors Mr. T. Hagan 
Staffs 1 
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Tell des Studiums der Anglistik' was held in Erlangen in May 1970. A 
report on the meeting was prepared by U. Voitl. 

12. In 'Empfehlungen zur Struktur und zum Ausbau des Bildungswesens iin 
Hochschulbereich nach 1970', 1970. Vol. 2, pp. 151-166. 

^ 13. The first complete account of existing German Centres and the plans for 

new ones were published in: E. Standop and K. W. Vopel (eds) ' Sprach lehr 
Institute . Modell und Massaahmen ' Hochschuldidaktische Materialien 
Nr. 18, Hamburg, 1970. Plans for Bielefeld are outlined in: Universitat 
Bielefeld . Aufbauplan II . 1970, pp. 48-54. 

14. K.R. Bausch reviews the existing literature about German Language Centres 
in Neusprachliche Mitteilungen ^ 1971 (forthcoming) under the title 
'Fremdsprachenunterricht und universitare Sprachenzentren. Ein 
Literaturbericht . ' 
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15. The French system of higher education comprises three 'cycles': 

First cycle: 2 years to Diplome universitaire d'ltudes littgraires 

(Duel) 

Second cycle: 1 year to Licence 

2 years to Maitri.o», 
Third cycle: 2 years to Doc tor at de 3^ cycle 

at least 5 years to Doctorat d'Etat 

16. After obtaining the Licence or Maitrise prospective teachers are attached 
for one year to a Centre Pidagogique Regional (C.P.R.) and prepare for 
the Certificat d 'Aptitude au Professorat d'Enseignement Secondaire 
(CAPES). It is possible to be employed as 'maitre auxiliaire' after 
obtaining the Duel, i.e. without obtaining the 'licence.' The course 

at Vincennes is also designed to meet the needs of these young teachers. 

17. The 'candidaatsexamen' is an intermediate examination in the Dutch 
University course. It is taken after three or four years. After 
this examination, the student is free to choose different aspects of 

his main subjects aid two subsidiary subjects for his 'doctoraal examen.' 

18. In Het Weekblad 3.26 (1971) pp. 909-913. 

t 19. E. W. Hawkins: 'The Language Teaching Centre and Developments in 

i Teaching Method' in Abstracts of the BAAL Seminar on "The function of 

; University Language Centres' Nottingham 1970 (duplicated). 

i 

I 20. cf. H.H. Stern's article on Language Centers in ' Perspectives on second 
I language teaching ' published by the Ontario Institute for Studies in Ed- 

l ucation, 1970 p. 13. The article also gives an account of the Modern Language 

j Center at the Ontario Institute. Dr. Stern is director of the Center. 

I 21. cf. Stern (1964) op.cit. p. 47. 
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W. Grauber^; The role and structure of University Language. Centres in Europe 

The aim of the study is to examine the common and divergent features of 
University Language Centres in Europe. These inter-faculty Centres owe their 
emergence to the movement in the 1960 's for the reform of university language 
teachxng. Over thirty centres have been established, primarily in the Nether- 
lands, the United Kingdom, Belgium and France; three centres have been set up 
m the Federal Republic of Germany since 1969 and eight more are planned. 

Though the Centres are all concerned with language teaching, they vary in their 
scope. Differences between countries or between old and new universities are 
less significant than differences of emphasis. Five groups have therefore been 
distxnguished: 

^* Comprehensive Centres. These are responsible for all the language teaching 
in their university. They include the Language Centre at Essex with its 
strong interest in applied linguistics and the new German Centres, still 
uncertain at times about thair autonomy. 

2* Centres m ainly devoted to the teaching of non-linguists . Such teaching is 
one of the main tasks of almost every Centre; five Centres founded for 
this purpose, whose extensive activity is not always recognized by their 
University, are described. 

3* Multi-pur pose Centres . This is the largest single group, composed mainly 
of former language laboratory units that have developed their own teaching 
and research function, sometimes in collaboration with modem language 
departments, more often separately. All, with the exception of Strasbourg, 
are small, but, despite occasional difficulties of integration, they are 
very active. 

^' Centres o riented towards research and the teaching^ of applied linguistics . 
Almost all Centres undertake research into problems of language teaching 
at school and university, and more than a third provide courses in applied 
linguistics, mainly for intending teachers. The work of five Centres, 
prominent in this field, is described. 

5. Centres o riented towards the training of teachers . Two centres, in the U.K. 
and Switzerland, are singled out. 



Language Centres can claim several achievements: they have played an important 
part in the provision of courses for non-linguists, in improving teaching tech- 
niques, in assisting the teaching profession and in establishing the new disci- 
pline of applied linguistics. However, they have also encountered difficulties: 
several suffer restrictions on their activities or are not well integrated into 
the structure of the university. Only a few have exercised direct influence on 
the teaching of the specialist language students. 

Vigorous research activity is essential to gain recognition in an academic en- 
vironment where language teaching is still not always considered an academic 
discipline. Centres devoted to the teaching of methodology and to research 
seem best placed for growth. Assessment of such a diverse and young institution 
is hazardous; despite some setbacks, its record so far has been one of consider- 
able success. 



